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Miy Recking Chair.* 


Thou velvet luxury! [ come to thee from the break. 
fast table with the odorous taste of the Mocha beverage 
still on my lips, and the morning paper in my hand. 
Delicious summary ! ‘ On these four pages are pleasures 
that require no preparatory trouble, pains that ask no 
sympa‘hy. I see nations moving on thy broad leaves, 
comin; and going im silent panorama. Why, here are 
kings and warriors, poets and statesmen for my com- 
panions; I sail over oceans, I travel continents, [ make 
my bed in the air—the world is mine! And what pos. 
sessious docs thy typed tongue give, possessions fit 
for the luxurious occupant of a rocking chair? I scarce- 
ly glance at the word “cheap,” but leave to the sitters 
on wooden seats the balanced advertisement of prices. 
I leap over “cut-nails and brads,” and scorn the “14000 
ibs. small hams,” for “ preserves” from the West-Indies, 
“sparkling champagn@ and sauterne.” “ Muscatel rai- 
sins” cluster around me, and “figs” drop at my fect. 
Lace fine as a Peri’s robe is thrown over my shoulders, 
my feet rest in satin slippers, pearls are on my neck, the 
bird of the air is stripped to fan me, the beast of the wil- 
derness to clothe me. “Chickering & Nun’s best” are 
vibrating on my ear; gilt mirrors reflect my polished 
furniture. I almost feel the softness of “ French hand- 
kerchiefs” and the purest blonde lay in folds over my 
brow. How much can a little imagination make of a 
newspaper in a rocking chair! 

It is a summer’s noon; the light is shut out except 
where the sweet South steals through that half open 
window. What a soft drowsiness comes over me, as 
with head thrown back on thy protecting form, my 
rocking chair, objects mingle before me. They fade— 
the vase of flowers, the books, the ornaments of my 
table, the waving curtains, all fade away; only one ob- 
ject remains—a picture by Osgood. Her blue eye seems 





* Fanny Kemble has really touched a tender point in ridiculing 
American rocking-chairs, and as they cannot speak for themselves 
as some of her other subjects do, we have been tempted to offer 
our sincere expression of admiration in their favor. 





closing, her rich lips soften in their serious smile, he 
white brow darkens, her fair hand relaxes from het 
fairer temples—I see her no more. Gone, gone to th 
land of dreams! 

Sickness has thrown me into thy kind arms, my rock 
ing chair. ‘Tender friends are areund me—my\ 
rests on proofs of absent kindness. I know the hand 
that sent that beautiful bouquet. It is the hand that 
loves to throw flowers on the path of the week or sor- 
rowful, the hand that takes strangers to its bosom, that 
makes acquaintance feel like friends, and friends like 
brethren. Amid a thousand I would say that hand sent 
those flowers! God will bless that hand! I love w 
lean my languid head on thy breast, my rocking-chair, 
and inhale the perfume of these blossoms, and trace 
their hues, God’s extra gifts of tenderness to man. 

. It is twilight; the cares of the day are over, and | 
return to thee, the rest of my sweet home. Let me 
draw thee nearer to the window, where the dying day 
can give me its last look. The gay laughter of those 
grouped girls will not disturb the repose of the hour. 
Sport on, young ones! There is time enough for you 
to watch the dying day in sadder times. A star ad- 
vances through the growing gloom, and a voice at my 
side tells its opening thoughts, and asks questions of the 
far-off sky; a little form rests on my lap, and I feel a 
hand; affection’s own, tried, faithful hand, pressin ” 
mine. ic 


It is night, and hed 
is 
‘* Friends drop off as leaves forsake tne-flower,’' to 


the kind good-night is given, the watchman’s voice an 

nounces the hours, an occasional step sounds ne gly 
onthe pavement. Again I throw myself into thy afms, 
my rocking-chair, and thou biddest me welcome with 
thy gentle motion. ‘The memory of the past day un- 
folds its wings, and lingers around me. Has active 
goodness been borne on its pinions? [I thank God ; sand 
a pure repose rests on my spirit. Are its brooding 
edges made heavy with sin? I pray and weep, and 
then God soothes me with an answered prayer; and 
musings come, and as my head falls on thee, my rock. 
ing-chair, soft visions arise, dreams of re-united spirits, 
and bright hopes that day-light scarcely knows. —— 
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Fortunes of an Eastern Empress. 


A TRUE STORY. 


It was about twenty years before the death of the 
Great Mogul emperor Akbar, that Chaja Aias quitted 
his native home in Western Tartary, with a view to 
improve fis wretched condition in the then flourishing 
empire of India, The settlement of the Mogul dynas- 
ty ov the throne (being itself of Tartar origin) naturally 
attracted around it many of the Tartar chieftains; and 
their kinsmen and dependants, to the lowest degree, as 
naturally sought, from time to time, to profit by the pa- 
tronage of their leaders. Aias had received a superior 
education—it was all his poor, but noble, parents could 
bestow upon him. He was of a vigorous, enthusiastic 
mind, well skilled in arithmetic, an elegant writer in 
prose and verse, and critically acquainted with the lite- 
rary productions of former ages, which he quoted with 
facility, and recited in a graceful and engaging manner. 
His heart was captivated by the charms of a village 
girl, whom he married. The prospect of an approach- 
ing change in his family compelled him to take a de- 
termined resolution in order to provide for them; and 
having converted into money the few effects that form- 
ed his household, he purchased a half starved horse, 
placed his wife upon it, and, walking by her side, set 
out in this gypsey style for the distant capital of India. 
The small store of money which the adventurers had 
raised soon disappeared. They had recourse to chari- 
ty; but the assistance which they thus obtained failed 
ther upon reaching the vast solitudes which separate 
Tartary from Hindostan. Day after day passed, and no 
traveller came in sight to whom they could apply for 
succour. At length they both sank upon the earth 
from exhaustion, and in this miserable state the wife 
gave birth to a daughter, for whom she had neither 
clothing nor subsistence. Their desperate condition 
awakened such energies as they could have possessed 
after having taken no food for three days; and Aias, re- 
placing the mother upon the horse, endeavored to carry 
the babe in his arms, but failed from want of strength. 
The mother was still less able, in her condition, to bear 
the weight of the infant, and they were obliged to aban- 
lon it in a desert. But before they quitted the child, 
ey contrived to deposit it under a tree. and to cover it 
th leaves. ‘They then renewed their journéy, bathed 

1p bitter tears. 

The nother, as she departed, kept her eyes fixed up- 
ou the tree beneath which she had thus been constrain- 
ed to fix her precious offspring. She bore her giicf in 
3 until that beacon began to fade on her sight, and 
then she could no longer suppress the voice of nature. 
“My child! my child!” she exclaimed in agony, throw- 
ing herself from the palfrey, and attempting to return 
to ifant; but she could not move. Aias, pierced 
to the heart, tottered back for the child; but what was 
his horror on approaching the tree to behold an im- 
mense black snake coiled round the babe, and preparing 
to devour it! The shouts of the father frightened the 
reptile, which fled into a hollow part of the tree, and 
he succeeded in restoring the innocent safe to her mo- 
ther’s arms, A few hours afterwards, travellers ap- 





peared within the horizon, from whom they received a 
supply of necessaries. Eventually they made their 
way to the city of Lahore, where Akbar then held his 
court. 

Aias in a short time became secretary to Asiph Chan, 
a kinsman of his, who was then one of Akbar’s treas- 
urers. Having by his abilities in his office attracted 
the notice of the emperor, he was gradually promoted 
to the office of high treasurer, and thus became, from a 
poor adventurer, one of the first subjects in the empire. 
His daughter, who from her extraordinary beauty was 
at first called Mher-ul-Nissa (the “sun of women”), 
received the best education that could be obtained for 
her. In music, dancing, and poetry, she was eminently 
accomplished—in painting she had no equal among her 
own sex. She was in the early bloom of her beauty 
when Jehangire the emperor’s son (then Selim) was in 
the heyday of his youth. Being invited one day to her 
father’s, he remained after the public banquet was over, 
and all but the principal guests had withdrawn, when, 
according to custom, wine was brought, and the ladies 
of the family made their appearance, veiled. Mher-ul- 
Nissa’s graceful figure at once attracted the attention 
of the young prince. She sang—her voice touched 
his very soul; she danced—he followed all her move- 
ments with expressions of rapture that could hardly be 
restrained within becoming bounds. In the midst of 
this excitement, the fair enchantress, turning towards 
Selim, accidentally dropped her veil. He was com- 
pletely taken in the toils which her ambition had de- 
signedly spread for him, although she was already be- 
trothed to Shere Afkun, a Turcomanian nobleman of 
distinguished character. Selim demanded from his 
father a dissolution of this contract, but Akbar honora- 
bly refused to perpetrate so gross an injustice, and she 
was married to Shere Afkun at the appointed time. 

When Selim succeeded to the throne, one of his first 
objects was to obtain possession of the woman to whom 
he had been so violently attached. But he durst not 
venture to use open force, as Shere Afkun was one of 
the most pupular chieftains in the empire- Having at- 
tempted various modes for destroying him, which are 
related in the east with the exaggerations usually in- 
vented in favor of an injured hero, Jehangire at length 
succeeded in his atrocious purpose. Shere Afkun was 
assassinated by a band of armed men employed for 
the purpose by one of the emperor’s most devoted ad- 
herents. But before the victim died, he slew the ruf- 
fian who had lent himself to the passions of the despot. 

Whether Jehangire was really shocked and disturb- 
ed by these incidents, or only wished some time to pass 
away before he took possession of the blood-bought 
prize, in order to induce the people to believe that he 
had no hand in the murder of her husband, we have 
now no means of ascertaining. It appears, however, 
that for four years the matchless beauty remained shut 
up.in the worst apartments which his palace afforded, 
without once seeing the emperor. She endured her 
fate not only with resignation, but cheerfulness, still 
sustained by the hope that aecident would one day en- 
able her to overrule the resolutions of Jehangire, from 
whatever source they sprung. She was allowed a 
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miserable stipend (of about two shillings of our money 
per day) for the support of herself and her female 
slaves. But her spirits rose with her difficulties. She 
employed herself and her attendants in working pieces 
of tapestry and embroidery, in painting silks, and in- 
venting and executing female ornaments of every de- 
scription. Her various manufactures were finished 
with so much delicacy and skill, that they were bought 
up with the greatest avidity, and became the models of 
fashion at Delhi and Agra. She was in this way ena- 
bled to repair and decorate her residence, and to clothe 
her slaves in the richest garments; but she spent no 
part of her newly acquired wealth upon herself; she 
continued to dress in the plainest style, as most suitable 
to her then personal condition. 

The emperor heard of her fame in every quarter, 
and at length he was tempted by curiosity, if not by 
his reviving attachment, to visit her. He entered her 
apartment suddenly, and was surprised to find her half 
reclining on an embroidered sofa, dressed in a plain 
muslin robe, her slaves, attired in splendid brocades, 
sitting around her, and all industriously employed.— 
The magnificence of the chamber astonished him, as 
well as the exquisite taste with which it was fitted up. 
Without losing her presence of mind for a moment, the 
fair forlorn rose slowly from her couch, and, without 
uttering a word, made the usual obeisance, touching 
first the ground, and then her forehead, with her right 
hand. ‘The emperor also remained silent, the tide of 
former affection rushing upon him while he once more 
gazed upon her beauty, and, above all, adnvired that 
indescribable mien by which her charms were rendered 
irresistible. ‘The result was as she had foreseen. Je- 
hangire folded her in his arms; and the next day or- 
ders were given for the celebration of their nuptials. 
Her name was changed by an imperial edict to Noor- 
Mahil (“light of the seraglio”)—*and she thenceforward 
held undivided sway over her husband, yielding to her 
father the real government of the empire. 


Such was the destiny of the once famishing babe, 
who had been snatched from the jaws of a horrid ser- 
pent in the wilderness of Afghan. She enjoyed the 
uninterrupted confidence of her imperial husband, and 
there was scarcely a city in his dominions in which 
she left not some lofty structure, some spacious gar- 
den, as a splendid monumeut of her taste and munifi- 
cence. 

The last eight years of the emperor’s existence were 
full of vicissitudes. He was governed entirely by Noor- 
Mahil, who treated him like a child, and estranged him 
from his best friends. Shah Jehan, the ablest and 
most enterprising of his sons, waged open war against 
the authority of the empress, as she was styled; and 
would probably have succeeded in deposing the empe- 
ror, now grown quite imbecile, from the throne, had 
not that step been rendered unnecessary by his death, 
which took place m November, 1627. Noor-Mahil 
was allowed a splendid residence at Lahore, and a pen- 
sion of about £25,000 per annum, which she enjoyed 
without intermission during the remainder of her life. 
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An Allegory. 
It was night. Jerusalem slept as quietly amid her 
hills as a child upen the breast of its mother. The 
noiseless sentinel stood like a statue at his post, and the 


philosopher’s light burned dimly in the recesses of his 
chamber. 

But a darker night was abroad upon the earth. A 
moral darkness involved the nations in its sha: ows. 
Reason shed a faint glimmering over the minds of men, 
like the cold inefficient shinings of a distant star. ‘The 


immortality of man’s spiritual nature was unknown, his 
relations to heaven undiscovered, and his future destiny 
obscured in a cloud of mystery. 

It was at this period that two forms of ethereal 
mould hovered above the land of God’s chosen people. 


They seemed sister angels sent to earth upon some em. 
bassy of love. The one was of majestic stature, and 
in the well formed limbs which her snowy drapery 
scarcely concealed, in her erect bearing, and steady eve, 
were exhibited the highest degree of strength and con- 
fidence. Her right arm was extended in an impresstve 
gesture upward, where night appeared to have placed 


her darkest pavilion, while on her left reclined her de- 
licate companion, in form and countenance the contrast 
of the other, for she was drooping like the flower when 
unmoistened by refreshing dews, aud her bright bat 
troubled eye scanned the air with ardent but varying 
glaneés. Suddenly a light like the sun flashed out from 
the heavens, amd Faith and Hope hailed with exulung 
songs the ascending Star of Bethlehem, 

Years rolled away, and a stranger was seen in Jeru. 
salem. He was a meek and unassuming being, whose 
happiness seemed to consist in acts of benevolence to 
the human race. ‘There were deep traces of sorrow 
ou his countenance, though none knew why he grieved, 
for he lived in the practice of every virtue, and was 
loved by all the wise and good. By-and-by it was ru- 
mored that the stranger worked miracles, that the blind 
saw, the dumb spake, and the dead leaped to life at his 
touch; that when he commanded, the ocean moderated_, 
its chafing tide, and the very thunders articulated, het 
the Son of God. Envy assailed him with the char. 
of sorcery, and the voice of impious jadges condemned 
him unto death. Slowly, and thickly guarded, he as- 
cended the hill of Calvary. A heavy cross bent him to 
the earth. But Faith leaned upon his arm, and Hope, 
dipping her pinions in his blood, mounted to the skies. — 

Rural Repository. 





Necromancy,. 


The celebrated Roger Bacon having attempted, like 
the Maelzel of our days, to construct a speaking head, 
his superstitious contemporaries invented and believed 
a thousand stories concerning him, one of which was 
the following: 

“Friar Bacon and Friar Bungy entertained the pro. 
ject of enclosing England with a wall, so as to render 








She died in the year 1645, 


it inaccessible to any invader. They accordingly rais. 
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ed the devil, as the person best able to inform them how 
this was to be done. The devil advised them to make 
a brazen head, with all the internal structure and or- 
gans of a human head. The construction would cost 
them much time, and they must then wait with patience 
tll the faculty of speech descended upon it. It would 
finally, however, become an oracle, and if the question 
were propounded to it, would teach them the solution 
ot their problem. ‘The friars spent seven years 
briuging the structure to perfection, and then waited 
day after day in expectation that it would utter articu- 
late sounds. At length nature became exhausted in 
them, and they lay down to sleep, having first strictly 
given it in charge to a servant of theirs, clownish in 

ure, but of strict fidelity, that he should awaken 
them the moment the image began to speak. That 
period arrived. ‘The head uttered sounds, but such as 
the clown judged unworthy of notice. “Time is!” tt 
said. No notice was taken, and a long pause ensued. 
“'Ti.ae was!”—a similar pause, and no notice. “'Time 
And the moment these words were utter- 
ed, & tremendous storm ensued, with thunder and light- 
ning, and the head was shivered into a thousand pieces. 
Thus the experiment of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungy 
came to nothing.”’—Godwin’s Lives of the Necroman- 
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Imitation. 


Has a second rate original the merit ofa first rate im- 
tation? Can a borrowed thought, dressed in the charms 
of diction,and adorned with all the fascinations of style, 
claim the credit of the first conception, though badly 
!, or obscured amidst the rubbish of ill chosen 
words! Would a judge ofthe beauties of English po- 
oti refer to be known as the author of the rough and 


yo | 
halting verse of Donne's Satires, rather than the pol- 
? 


expresse 


ished imitatations of them 

Young, in his discourse on Original Composition, is 
eloquent on the subject; talents untried are talents un- 
known. Imitation is inferiority confessed; emulation is 
superiority contested or desired: imitation is servile, 

nnlation generous; that fetters, this fires; that may give 

Same, this,a name immortal. This made Athens the 
rule of taste,and the standard of perfection. Her men 
struck fire against each other; and kiidied, by conflict, 
inte glories which no time shal! extinguish. 

We thank Aeschylus for Sophocles, and Parrhasius 
for Zeuxis:; emulation for both® That bids us fly the 
faults of imitators; bids us not to be struck with the loud 
report of former fame, as with a knell, which damps the 
spirits; but, as with a trumpet which inspires ardor to 
to rival the renowned. 

Young was an original, yet a cumbersome writer. 
He is frequently overloaded with epithets, and ofien 
gaudy from false ornament. His satires however, are 
sparkling; those upon women are excessively severe. 

His more serious compositions, particularly the Night 
‘Thoughts, to our view, are in bad taste.—They have 
owed their popularity to any other cause than their lit- 
erary merit. ; 

Had Young, like Pope, dealt more in imitation, what | 





——— 


he may have lost in originality, would have been gained 


in purity, and force of expression. Anon. 


Cowper. 

The writer of the Romance of History speaking of 
Cowper, observes, that he has not Thompson’s genius, 
but has more taste than the author of the Seasons. He 
cannot paint the snow storm or the earthquake, as 
‘Thompson has done; but accompany him in his rambles 
through his flower garden, and where is the poet who 
can compare with him? His pictures of domestic life 
are inimitable. 

Cowper does not attempt the same variety of scenes 
as ‘Thompson; but, says Neele, in what he does attempt, 
he always succeeds. The greatest features of pature 
are beyond his grasp;—mountains and cataracts, frown- 
ing rocks, aud wide.spreading seas, are not subjects 
tor his pencil: but the meadow and the hay-field, the gur- 
gling rill, and the flower-crowned porch, he can place 
before our eyes with astonishing verisimilitude. Ii 
Thompson fails trom too much etiort, Cowper fails trom 
too little. English narrative blank verse is an instru- 
ment which few know how to touch. ft is like wield. 
iug the bow of Ulysses. Milton, and Milton only, could 
draw trom it all the ravishing harmony which it con- 
tained. 


— 








Flower Vase, No. 16. 


The Copts—It is a singular fact, that the Copts, or na- 
tive Egyptians, have preserved, from time immemorial, 
exclusively, through all the changes of conquest and cir- 
cumstances, some ofthe customs of their remote ances- 
tors. One of these is the secret of hatching chickens 
by artificial heat. The Turkish and Arabian proprietors 
of the ovens used for this purpose, are obliged to have 
recourse to Coptic servants, and every attempt that 
they have made to break the monopoly has completely 
failed. 

Scripture Corroborated.—Every where, and however 
interrogated, says Cuvier, nature speaks the same lan- 
guage, and tells us by natural traditions, by man’s actual 
state, by his intellectual development, and by all the tes. 
timony of her works, that the present state of things com. 
menced uo longer ago than six thousand years. 





Gentlemen Monkeys.—'There are two or three monkeys 
now in the Zoological gardens in Regent’s Park, whose 
passion for snuff affords much amusement to visitors. 
They seem to rub it zealous}y into their eyes and ears, 
as well as their nostrils; and after some minutes of tri- 
umphant sneezing and snorting, to enjoy the narcotic 
influence of the Nicotian weed, with the contentment of 
an old fashioned philosopher.—Quar. Rev. 





Extraordinary Soil.—In Japan, the radish attains the 
Brobdignag weight of sixty pounds, and the blossom of 
the plum expands to the size of an English cabbage 
rose. 

















santly of the ‘verdurous wall! of Paradise,’ 
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To Olesiineidcite. 
Lines on the death of E. H. im our next. 


Autographs. 
As a little appendage to the ‘‘Day among the Autographs,’ 
we would state, that Campbell 
Poles by 


distinguished people on her table, he advised her to conceal them 


raised fortyfive guineas for the 
autographs; and visiting a lady who had notes from 
or they would be stolen. Brougham’s autograph was valued at 
five guineas. 


Extract of a letter from New-Orleans, April 25 

“The banks of the sweet Alabama river reminded me inces- 
of which IT used to read 
with such delight in Milton. 1 have seen this morning a sight to 
match them in the flowery swamp of five miles, which lies be- 
tween this city and Jake Pont Chartrain. Blue iris and white— 
whole acres, and a multitude of blooming shrubs. I stand cor- 


rected in my notion of a swamp.’ 


Extract of a letter from Boston, Mass., April 12. 


‘*] enclose a copy of an address or argument before the commit- 
tee of the Legislature on the petition of Bishop Fenwick. The 
comuittee reported in favor of a gratuity, but the House refused 
to accept the report by the tremendous vote of 412 to 67. [Tam 
informed 50,000 copies will be sold, of Miss Reed’s ‘Six Months 
in a Convent.” The answer of the Superior was published last 
evening. 

**Last Thursday (fast day) I heard two of the most interesting 
discourses I have ever listened to—the one on the decline of 
veneration or respect for superiors, for the aged, for the more 
taleated, in our country (to which he ascribed the increase of 
Fanny Wrightism), from Rev. Mr. Walker of Charlestown; the 
other before the United Societies associated in the support of Dr. 
It was one of 
his happiest ei’orts. He occupied one hour and twenty one min- 
utes in delivering it. ‘The crowd was great beyond precedent— 
every part of the house was jammed; and it is said many more 
went away unable to obtain admission, than succeeded in get- 
ting into the house. 

‘Professor Sillimen has just finished his lectures on geology: 
the desire to hear them was so great, he was compelled to give a 
day as well as an evening course. 


‘Tuckerman and his brother, from Dr. Channing. 


$2500. 





Literary Notices. 


We have received No. 1 of the ‘ Passiun- Flower,’ edited by 
Miss Anna, daughter of Capt. 8. C. Reid. New-York. William 
Van Norden, printer. 

It is a very exquisite looking little paper, contains a notice of 
Judge Johnson of this city, and is dedicated to his widow. 

Terms, $5 per annum; payable im advance 





The number of his auditors | 
was about 1800, and he will realize for his six weeks’ labor about | 
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The Family Minstre/ 
No. 7 of this excellent periodical justifies the views of the pros- 
pectus. 
It should be in the possession of the members of every singing 
choir. 
Turner's Sacred History of the Werla 


second number « 


Part ii rey hiy- 
f Harper’s Family Library 


When we take up a work of this description we half regret tl 


it is not our only book, and we long to rush away from the biue 
and green colored duodecimos of the day, and med te Ol ts 
wide range of thought and inquiry in some cong tude 
The following remarks on faith show the mode of the author’s 
reasoning. 

“Nature is always warning us not lo. th stale 
of disbelieving, because we cannot se Her largest « i- 
ston of niaterial substance, though every where enveloping 


us, the air, which ascends so loftily above us, and presses 
so densely uponus, yetisinvisibletous. Dhe wind, which 
tosses up like a football the ponderous MLUSEES ¢ be ‘can, 
and breaks down the mightiest trees, cannot een, 
ever dreadfully its moving force is felt. All the component 
elements and primary combinations of the most solid sub- 
stances are in the same predicament, Lhus the iNvisi- 
BILITIES of nature are an essential portion of it; and Ui will 
be always unphilosophical to make our sight the sole ju 
or standard for our belief as to external tings. 

‘At the head of all invisible existences that we know of 
stands the gracious Deity himself from whom they proceed, 
and whom they un this re spect re semble. The sacred his- 
tory of his worlds is the 
them, and like himself can never be an object of human 
sight. His government, his providence, and his influences 


must be as invisible as himself.’ 


ustory of his operations Gi ig 


It is impossible to rise from the perusal of the **Sacred Histo- 
ry,’’ without feeling high accessions in spiritual growth, and 
more nearness to the great Unseen. 

Sharon ‘Turner was an early friend of Southey’s. We are in- 
debted for the work to the Messrs. Harper, through Mr. Beile. 





Unele Philip’s Conversations with Joung Persons. His- 
tory of New-York. Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 

Happy are the young people of the present day who can hear 
such talkers as Uncle Philip! 


It is really a gift to be able to place 


dry details in so interesting a light. Here we have a history ac- 
curate and full, ina course of entertaining conversations, by 
which young readers gain much more than in committing to 


memory as many pages of dates and events 





The Lady of the Manor. 
The Messrs. Harper are publishing this popular work, in a 


beautiful style. It isforsale at Mr. Beiny’s. 





Mrs. Butler’s Journal 

This nine days wonder is nearly over before our little sheet has 
collected its thoughts on the subject. Fanny Kemble should not 
be judged by ordinary standards. She has been the petted child 
of the American comununity, and who has not heard the story of 
the youth who bit off his mother’s ear from the same cause? She 
is accused of ingratitude and insensibility to kindness. It is 
thought that she has no right to give her opinions unreservedly on 
this country. If that be true, may we not ask who is to describe 
its manners and society’ Must it be one who has never mingled 
in that society? Must it be one of no reputation, no nume? Must 
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the reception a stranger'meets with bias his judgment? If so, 
from whoin can we expect a candid delineation? 


concede to Mrs. Butler the right to an unbiassed opinion, the 
privilege to speak freely of every thing characteristic of general 
manners, if not to draw private faults before the public. She 


has fallen into the common defect of making England and the 
English, the standard of America and the Americans. Perhops 
in reading her Journals, we ought not to look so much for a pic- 
ture of America, as of her own mind. And a glorious one itis! 

Could we suppose, for a moment, that the vulgarities and ec- 
centricities of her book would be imitated, because they come 
from her, we too should raise a voice of frightened protest 


against it, but we think there will be few American ladies, in pri- 


vate life, who will swear because Mrs. Butler swears, treat one | 


of the commandments as if it were, ‘‘remember half the Sab- 


, 


bath day to keep it holy;’ 


hospitality, aad show the faults which education and the habits of 
a nation may have formed there; crush a poor violet, beautiful 
as it may be, because it wants the odour of another soil, &c. &c. 
All these faults and freaks we believe will not be imitated because |! 


they are Fanny Kemble’s, sinceave hear a burst of disgusted 
feeling issuing from every quarter of our oflended land. We hope 
“The Journal,’’ will stand simply as a splendid warning to A- 
merican women, to cherish those quiet and retired manners, which 
are only oliensive to ber, whom the romance of intellect and 
heart has made too fastidious for the every day churacters of life. 

No; this Aprilereature must not be regarded like other beings. 


As it is inpossible to imitate her imagination, which luxuriates 


amid a higher world of thought than ours, her excitability, which | 
| from their neglect. 


is keener than a two edged sword to wound herself and others, 
her intellectual power, which originates high ideal forms, con- 


nected with that bodily grace, which brings even the creations of 


Shakspeare down to reality, so let us not be too hard on the con- 
trasts of her charaéter. Let her be the Ariel of our imaginations, 
brought only to the earth by the necessity of an appointed task, 
and remembering in how many things she has done her ‘‘spiriting 
gently,”’ let us give her leave to be ‘‘as free 

‘*As mountain winds.’’ 


The world is teaching her fast enough its hard lessons. ‘I hese 

‘fine apparitious’’ must often 

‘**Run upon the sharp north wind,’’ 
and are born to sutler. We know that they suffer. The mental 
thread is spun too fine, and mixes not readily with the woof of 
coarser minds. 

There is one point in which Mrs. Butler would not have been 
annoyed had she visited our city. No one intrudes here unan- 
nounced. Friends, as well as strangers have their names sent in, 
and a good habit it is. We know what kind ofa face to put on. 
Even the Saturday stocking mender, has time to scrainble away 
her work, and look degagée, while the slippered student assumes 
his pumps, and bows with all due propriety. It is all folly to say 
that we should be prepared for every body, as long as there are 
some people whom we kiss when we meet, and others to whom 
we make a scarce visible curtesy. 

This little point of sectional manners should make us very 
charitable. We once heard a Boston lady say, as we stood ata 
street door in Charleston, while our names were sent up, ‘‘This 
ja the most unagciable city I ever saw, keeping people waiting in 
the cold;’’ and we saw a Charleston lady, half sink in cenfusion 





Let us at least 


throw up the sacred veil of private 


ROSE BUD. 





as she was ushered by a servant against her will, into an apart- 
ment where a mamma was combing her children’s hair by an 


unbrushed hearth! 


We understand that this is the last day for the exhibition of 
Mr. Wuite’s admirable painting of St. Philip’s Church. 


The Exhibition of the Splendid Panorama of the Palace and 
| Gardens of Versailles is now open. 
Hours of Exhibition, from 9 A. M. till 6 P. M. 


Admission 50 cents; Children half price; Season Tickets $1. 
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School for Yoral Discipline. 


The Rev. E. M. P. Wells, long distinguished for his 
taleuts as a teacher, bas established his School on 
South-Bostoa Poiut, opposite Fort Independence. The 
peculiar object of the Seminary is moral education, to 
which are added intellectual and physical education. 
A thinkiog mind will imin the import. 
ance and nov Itv of this arrangement in-the instruction 
of youth. ‘The pupils of this ivstitution are taught to 
act on the same principles which they must, or ought 
to act on in future life. ‘They are made to think, to 
reason, and investigate, while, at the same time, a prac- 
tical as well as theoretical attention is paid to the phy- 
sical organs and habits, oa the principle that most of the 
vices of life, and of the corruptions of the soul, arise 


lately perceive 


| ‘The regular branches of tuition in this school, are 

Reading, Speaking, Writing, Composition, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, and Grammar, with Lectures and 
Lessous in Natural History, Natural and Moral Philos- 
ophy, Chemistry, Botauy, and Geology. The extra. 
| branches are Latin, Greck, French, Phrenology, Musie, 
Drawing, Book-keeping, Riding, and Fencmg. The 
recreations are, games of reflection, contrivance, agilt- 
ty, athletic effort, but none of chance. Exercises in 
walking, gymopastics, barge-rowiug, boat-sailing, and 
swimming. ‘To one who bas had au opportunity of ob- 
serving the operations of this school, nothing can speak 
more strongly for its efficient and judicious direction, 
than the healthful and animated countenances of the 
boys themselves; their active and vigorous movements; 
their correct and gentlemanly deportment and appear- 
ance. Mr. Wells is acknowledged to possess wonder- 
ful influence in correcting evil habits, and stimulating 
his pupils to high principles of action. 

The terms are adapted to his benevolent views, being 
three dollars per week, the first fifty paid in advance. 
This pays all expenses of board, tuition, clothing, books, 
stationary, washing, mending, medical attendance, etc. 
The extra studies are five dollars per quarter for each 
branch. 


References may be made to the Rev. Bishop Bowen 
and the Rev. Samuel Gilman, Charleston, S. C.; also, 


| 
| 





to the Rev. William Potter of St. Paul’s Parish, So. 
Carolina; and to Thomas Clay, Esq. of Bryan County, 
Georgia. 
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[The following is too pretty a mode of subscription to be kept 
on the ledger of an Editor, and we take the liberty of inserting 


it in our columns. } 
‘<Will you please consider me among your subscribers for the 
Rose Bud; by so doing you will greatly oblige yours, 
Augusta. R. A. R.”’ 
FOR THE SOUTHEKN ROSE BUD. 


Come, lovely Rose Bud! take thy place 

With more expanded leaves that grace 
My bow’r of sweets and lore; 

Thy bappy—unpretending vase, 
Will add one charm the more! 

The tender mind, is not, alone 

Regal’d by the mild fragrance thrown 
From thy distilling pow’r; 

But all, must thy sweet influence own, 
Who twine thee round their bow’r. 


Then come, witb all thy tender thought, 
With variegated poesy fraught, 
Suggested by the Rose; 
And welling up as pure a draught 
As deeper founts disclose. R. A. R. 





The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket. 

A new and very valuable Map of the Moon, is in preparation 
in Germany. 

The Emperor of Russia has sent to Mrs. Somerville, an ex- 
tremely valuable opal, set with brilliants of the first water. 

One part of the London and Greenwich Rail-Road, will go 
over three thousand srebes, which will all consist of so many 
cottages for the poor. ; 

A lady in Germany committed Suicide, to save her husband 
from madness, by giving him a real misfortune to brood over 

Not one in eight of the whole population of Edinburgh, attends 
divine worship. It is proposed to erect numerous chapels of cheap 
construction. 

A Mr. Mercier in London, produces admirable likenesses in oil 
from one sitting of one hour’s duration. 


SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 











London is estimated to consume annually forty million pounds 


of butter. . j 


A costly monument is to be erected at Truro in England to the 
memory of the Landers, the two African travellers 

An extensive Printing Office has been established at Roanne, 
in which none but females are employed in composing and read- 


hree excellent novelists, now living, belong to one noble | 


family, the Listers. 

Among the new works announced for publication, is one enti- 
tled, **Village Reminiscences,’’ by an old Maid. 

Among the new inventions, is a chair for the Deaf. 

During the Jast 20 years, the number of wet days at the new 
Moon was 78; at its first quarter, 88; at full moon, 82; at the 
last quarter, 65. 

Drawings of the insect, which causes the itch, have been exe- 
cuted in France, on a greatly magnified scale. 

A new mode of tuning Pianos has been invented, by which 
any person of a tolerable ear can perform that operation. 

Miss Wolf, the daughter of a British Officer, took the white 
veil in the Roman Catholic Cathedral, in thie city, recently. The 
ceremeny was exceedingly interesting and imposing. 

The Legislature of Louisiana have laid a tax of one dollar up- 
on every person coming within the limits of that State. 

A footrace has been run in New-York, in which three persons 
out of nine, accomplished ten =njles within an hour. 

The Orange trees of Florida are not so extensively injured by 
the frost, as was anticipated. 

A young lady in Vermont lately lost her life by eating of the 
Apple Peru, or Stramoniam. 


a — _——. —— —— 


Long continued pouring of cold water is found to be excellent 
in cases of severe wounds. 

The annual consumption of Coffee in the United States 
80,000,000 Ibs.” 

A wild girl has been discovered in France, who has been nurs- 
ed and preserved from infancy by a she-bear. 

A Clergyman’s lady in England has been appointed clerk of 
his parish, 

Mr. Clayton the Cincinnati ronaut, intends attempting to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean, about the middle of May. 

A beggar lately left Charleston with six hundred dollars, ex- 
torted from our citizens. 

An iron rail-way is projected between Moscow and St. Peters- 
burgh. 

‘The receipts of the Charleston Rail-Road have increased in 
one year at the rate of $10,000 a month. 

A beautiful marble monument has been erected in Boston to 
the memory of Spurzheim. 

The late opposing candidates for Congress in Hartford, (Conn.) 
district, were two twin-brothers. 

A kind of paper has been invented in France, which may be 
written upon with a pen dipped in pure water. 

A Swede has learned to walk upon the water, by two tin 

shoes, made in the shape of a canoe. 

The total value of every kind of cotton goods manufactured 
annually in Great Britain is £34.000,000. 

The civil war is still raging with great violence in Spain. 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
The Child’s Doubt. 


You know you told me, mother dear, 
(How can I think it true?) 

That God can always see and hear 
W hate’er i say and do! 

I listen, mother, for his voice, 
I look, His form to see; 

I see Him not—I hear Him not; 
Then how can He see me? 

My Child! you often tremble, when 
The clouds are talking loud; 

And are you not afraid to hear 
His voice, who made the cloud? 

And see the Sun is in the skies! 
Look up, with steadfast gaze, 

You cannot! no! it hurts your eyes; 
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Too strong the wondrous blaze. 

Yet, faint before the face of Him, 
That glory is a shade, 

Or, at the best, a moment’s gleam, 
His pitying glance has made! 

But. mother, when the day is dark, 
When shadows dim the air, 

By radiant breakings through the clouds, 
I know the Sua is there! 

My Child! the Heavens, Earth, and Air, 
Are darkness to His day. 

And all the glow of glory there, 
His love’s attempered ray. 


In mercy to our senses weak, 
He shades his presence bright, 
In Nature’s music, veils His voice, 


And in her smile, His light. 











FLORENCE. 
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FOR THE BSOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
A SKETCH. 
There was a hush of silence!—the lone room 
Was darken’d to a soft and dreamy light: 
‘The morning beam look’d in, yet seem’d to shun 
A spot so chill and noiseless: the Spring gale 
Breath’d, as it pour’d its wealth of gather’d sweets, 
A low and thrilling music; and the flowers 
Fresh from Earth’s sunny pastures, bloom’d around 
And shed a balmy fragrance o’er the scene. 
The dead was there! not in the sable pall 
And stern and rigid aspect, that would haunt 
In after days the Jiving, but the dead 
So altogether lovely, that it seem’d 
Clad in its spotless robes, as if just deck’d 
To be the bride of Heaven. ‘Time had trac’d 
No line upon her brow, and Death stood by 
With weak and nerveless arm, as if he fear’d 
To mar a thing so perfect. ‘There she lay— 
She of the glossy locks and pale-rose cheek, 
With lips half clos’d, and eyelids softly seal’d, 
Like one, who in some blissful vision hears 
A strain of seraph music. On her breast 
Her hands were meekly folded, while beneath, 
The heart lay still, as if it joy’d to know 
Its labors all were o’er. 

A faltering step is heard; and with his frame 
Tottering ‘neath weight of days, comes slowly on, 
Leaning upon his staff, an aged man,* 

Who counted more than fourscore years on earth. 
Mvsterious thoughts weigh on him: and he moves 
With wondering gaze, a trembling, awe-struck one, 
Towards that fragile being. They had sought 

By gestures strong and oft-repeated words, 

To nerve him for the conflict; yet in vain— 

In vain! For to his lock’d and prison’d mind 

The silvery key is broken; age hath cast 

A mildew o’er his senses. ‘There he stands 

As if entrane’d. ‘Towards the flowers he turns; 
And now strong sympathies are waking up 

In his benighted bosom. Ve it was, 

That long had rear’d and cherish’d them with care, 
And hail’d the gladdening sunbeam and the shower 
‘That added to their beauty and their bloom. 

And now he passes on with stealthy tread, 

To gaze on that fair being, that was wont 

To bid him always welcome; and did look 

So graceful and benign, when with meek smile 

fle tender'd the young blossoms, deeming well 
That they shone brighter in her fairy hand. 

He gazes on her with a vacant eye; 

Unt! at last the startling trath comes home 

To his bewilder’d bosom; then with brow 

Knit to a fearful sternness, and his breast 

Heaving and stirr’d with agony of thought, 

Iie kneels in speechless wo, and seems to doubt 
The hand that could have pluck’d a flower so bright 


From Love’s most cherish’d bower. Now ’t is past. 


The fever-dream is gone!—he breathes again— 
Each chilling doubt has vanish’d; and a beam 
Of Faith lights up the darkness of his soul. 

He lifts his arms to Heaven, and kindling prayer 
Lends a pure lustre to his ebon brow; 

Then humbly bows before her, as if mov’d 

To do the pale dust homage; then with a look 
More eloquent than words, he turns away; 

And leaves the peaceful sleeper with her God. 


Charleston, S.C. 





*A slave. The circumstances are real. 

















SONNET. 

Farewell!—I will remember thee, thou bright 
Garden of Indian verdure! Sweet thy bloom 
Has been to me, and will be; and the light 
Still lingering on thy summits, in the gloom 
Of evening—as in leaving thee I gaze 
Fondly, and Jook backward with a sigh 
For beauty ne’er to be forgotten. The mild blaze 
Of gone-by happiness still in the sky 
Of memory will linger thus; and tho’ the shade 
Of sorrow shall come o’er me, but the more 
I will remember thee, as stars are made 
In darkness visible along the shore, 








While yet I see thee. Oh! thou art— SS 
And may’st thou ever be—the City of the Heart. 
Charleston Harbor, May 21, 1835. B. B. T. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
REDEVEPTION. 
When the first morning woke 
On Eden’‘s rosy bowers, 
And hymns of praise in transport broke 
From Nature’s youthful powers, 
The earth, the flood, the sky, 
Bore in the song tueir part, 
Nor least in that rich harmony 
Man’s pure and grateful heart. 
But passion entered in, 
With unsuspected tread: 
Indulgence ripen’d into sin, 
And Eden’s beauty fled. 
O Love, and Joy, and Truth! 
With alter’d beams ye burn; 
The freshness of Creation’s youth 
Gone, never to retur 


Then spoke from a voice 
In mild, yet awful tone, 

Inviting to a nobler choice 
Than sinful man had known; 
Aguin may praises rise, 
Again may rapture sound, 

For man, the favorite of the skies, 
Hath peace and glory found. 


! 


Jesus! thy word has power 
To break the sinner’s chain; 

Firmness it gives in pleasure’s hour, 
And conquest over pain. 
Vain is Temptation’s might; 
Our hearts, our hopes are thine; 

The rays that gild thy path of light, 
Around thy servants shine. 

Augusta, Ga. B. 





Extracts from an article on Improvements in Inland 
Transport in a late Edinburgh Review. . 

“The country which surpasses all others in the spirit 
aud rapidity by which its means of inland transport have 
been improved is the United States. The number and 
extent of rail-roads completed, or in progress, must sur- 
prise all, who have not attended to the advances made 
by this country in the arts of life. 

“The South Carolina Rail-road was commenced in 
the autumn of 1830, and nearly 100 miles of the line 
were completed in 1833, &c &c. In our inquiries re- 
garding the American Rail-road Companies, we have 
been struck by the public spirit and candor which char- 
acterize the proceedings of our Transatlantic country- 
men. The volumes in which they are recorded, form 
a rich storehouse of knowledge for guidance in similar 
enterprises, whilst the publicity thus given to every par- 
ticular, operates as a check upon the spirit of jobbing.” 











